Few Texans realize that the most spectacular battle fought in the state during the 
Civil War was a naval engagement. Dick Dowling, an Irish saloon keeper in Houston, 
had volunteered for the Confederate Army early in the war, and held a commission as a 
first lieutenant. He and his father-in-law, Captain Odlum organized a home guard 
outfit, Company F, First Texas Heavy Artillery, composed entirely of Irishmen. They 
helped in the defense of Galveston and later, in its recapture. 

Sabine Pass was attacked on September 8, 1863, by 22 ships and 15,000 Federal 
troops. Standing against them was Dick Dowling and his 42 Irishmen. After a battle 
that lasted only 45 minutes Dowling and his men had captured 2 gun boats, 350 prisoners, 
and a large supply of arms and ammunition. This battle is credited with saving Texas 
from occupation by Federal troops. 

After the war Dowling returned to Houston and formed an oil company which signed 
the first oil lease in Texas. However, he was to live only four years, dying at the early 
age of 29 in the great yellow fever epidemic of 1867. 

His grave in St. Vincent's cemetery has a marker, there is a granite statue of him in 
Sam Houston Park in Houston, and one in the middle of State Highway 87 at Sabine 
Pass. The impressive monument pictured here honors the young lieutenant and his 42 
fighting Irishmen and stands in Dick Dowling Park near Sabine Pass. 
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: About the Cover... 


This could be almost any highway in the state, any time, any 
place, at any time of the year. This happens to be U. S. 90 
near Brookshire. Routine maintenance work may not be as 
glamorous as other phases of highway construction, but it cer- 
tainly is as important. 

As the highways all over the state age they will require more 
and more maintenance every year in order to keep them in top- 
notch condition. At the present time the Department spends one 
dollar for maintenance for every two state dollars spent for 
construction. Last year regular and special maintenance costs 
reached an all-time high of $37'/. million, and this figure will 
climb steadily as more and more mileage reaches the venerable 
age of 20 years. It is expected that the Department will spend 
$31.5 million in the 1954-55 fiscal year for light maintenance and 
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another $30 million for heavy maintenance. 
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Comments From the Traveling Public 


TEXAS 


Highways 


The purpose of this publication, “Texas High- 
ways,” is to furnish a medium for presenting prac- 
tical ideas and information. Employees are invited 
and urged to submit suggestions and relate ex- 
periences which would benefit or be of interest to 
Highway employees. These conclusions and data 
are not necessarily endorsed by the Highway 
Department nor are they ta be construed as 
instructions. 

Photographic services are available and other 
assistance may be obtained, if desired, in pre- 


paring material for submission. All material and 
comments should be directed to the Information 
and Statistics Division, Austin 14, Texas. 

“Texas Highways” is published monthly by and 
for State Highway Employees for departmental! 
use only. The use or reproduction of the ma- 
terial contained herein is prohibited without the 
expressed permission of the State Highway 
Engineer. 


COMPILED AND EDITED 


Information and Statistics Division 


Remember, you're ae ay 
betting your life... === 
=, 


SS 


Thats right! If youd passed 
on that hill youd have been out of luck! 


Odds are against you in heavy traffic—so be extra cautious 
in rush hours, on week-ends, and just before and 
after holidays. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 


ooo the life yeu save may 
be yeur own! 


Play it safe—have your car conditioned now for Winter. Check 
tires, chains, brakes, horn, lights, and wipers. 


Don't gamble with fatigue, stay alert. And above all—stay 
away from that ‘‘one more for the road’’—have 
_ coffee instead. 


TEXAS SAFETY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


A cartoonin a recent Sunday paper 
showed an irate farmer stalking into 
the living room of a couple. As he 
dumped a tub full of assorted trash 
out onto the floor he said, ''You forgot 
afew things when you picnicked on my 
place the other day.'' While Texas 
Highway Department employees can't 
follow the farmer's example, they 
frequently would liketo. Thoughtless- 
ness on the part of the traveling 
public costs the Department uncounted 
thousands of dollars annually — 
uncounted because so much of the 
clean-up work is part of the every- 
day routine and no accurate check is 
kept on the actual dollars and cents 
involved. 

This thoughtlessness of motorists 
is one thing, but out-and-out vandalism 
to Department property is ina class 
by itself. There are people who scrawl 
on highway signs with crayon or lip- 
stick, shoot at them with rifles or 
shotguns, knock them down with cars, 
or just bend them out cf shape. 


Jo Ann Payne, 


Information Clerk 


The Department keeps around 
250, 000 signs onthe highways of Texas 
for the guidance and information of 
travelers. Without these markers, 
the motorist would at best find himself 
going south when he wanted to go 
north, or at worst he could end up in 
a serious accident due to inadequate 
warning of danger ahead. Without 
signs at crossroads, warnings at 
dangerous spots, and_ directional 
markers, the roads of our state 
would soon be all but useless. The 
strong-back-but-weak-tnind set never 
gives these things a thought however. 
The fact that they are actually de- 
stroying their own property and 
endangering their own lives never 
enters their heads either. 

Take the Case of the Happy Moron. 
He happened to be driving down the 


‘highway in the Dallas District one 


sunny afternoon. He also just happened 
to be driving a winch truck. A hard- 
working Highway Department crew 
had just completed construction work 


et Spat 


Near Houston this garbage on both sides of | 
the pavement has been knocked out of the | 
roadway by fast-moving vehicles. 


The man who sent this photograph in. 
from Houston said "this is only a mere 
bit of what your Highway Department 
men have to cope with. . . " 


More trash — this time dumped by the 
truckfulls. 


in a new roadside park. What better 
way to entertain one's self than to stop 
in the park, fasten the winch hooks 
carefully to the newly built table and 
pullthe top off? Now for the benches. 
There! They're-,off"t0oo. "Wasn't that 
fun? Bear in mind that these-picnic 
facilities are constructed of concrete 
and brick. They are not easy to pull 
apart. Awinchtruck comes in mighty 
handy if the need to take one down ever 
arises. Andsoour Case of the Happy 
Moron closes with our hero driving 
contentedly off intothe sunset, mighty 
pleased with his day's accomplish- 
ments, Did they ever, catch him? 
Notas faras weknow, because nobody 
saw him do it. One of these days 
PAOUSTIe. .. 


As the old zoo keeper once said, 
People are stranger than anybody, "' 
and if you want to prove it, all you 


‘have to do is drive around the state 


and see what they can think up to do. 
Department statisticians have found 
that defacement of highway property 
follows a logical pattern. In urban 
areas, particularly around schools, 
Signs are usually adorned with crayon 
or lipstick. In rural areas with low 
traffic counts, local nimrods think 
Signs are ideal places to practice their 
marksmanship. West Texans are 
particularly bad about using signs for 
Lobee tu epractice, - makinge tis the 


largest single cause of ruined signs. 
Fishermen take bolts and nuts from 
Signs to use for sinkers, 


farmers 


_ 
Four miles south of Del Rio on S.H. 85, this 
marksman scored with two and missed with 
three. Results — a new sign needed. 


This pistol-packing gunslinger made beautiful 
star patterns inthe enamel on this sign. Same 
results — a new sign needed. 


The printing on this si 


It takes a long time to scratch this much 
paint off a sign. 


But someone had the 
necessary patience. 


tenance men they just mean a headache. 


Ss 


Sa 


Even the warning of a policeman on duty is no deterrent to an ambitious 
vandal . 


These cabalistic markings may have some 
meaning to the author — to highway main- 


This highway monument commemorating the last 
battle of the Civil War was really givenawork- 
ingoverby vandals. Besides being defaced wit 

paint, itwas pitted with bullet holes and attempts 
were even made to scratch out the chiseled letters. 


appropriate them to repair farm ma- 
chinery, and some strong-arm boys 
are content to simply bend the metal 
sign plate around the post. College 
boys think signs reading ''Soft Shoul- 
ders" or ''No Passing" make fine room 
decorations, and motorists who, like 
the chicken, want to get from one side 
of the ditch to the other, break off a 
sign and use it for a bridge. 


Some county residencies say that, 


80 per cent of the replacements nec- 
essary in their territory is due to 
vandalism. The slide rule boys in 
Austin state that it takes $11 to replace 
eachsign, with around $200, 000 being 
spent by the Department annually to 
repair andreplace markers and signs 
destroyed by vandals. The average 
cost of a mile of farm-to-market 
road is figured at $15,000. This 
amount of money would build thirteen 
and one-third miles of rural roads. 
Carrying this equation out to the nth 
power, or whatever it is that these 
boys do, thirteen and one-third miles 


of farm-to-market road will serve 46 
families, because Statistically it is 
figured that four miles will serve 
fourteenfamilies. The size of Texas 
families is placed at five members 
each, thus 230 people are left stuck 
inthe mud onan unpaved road because 
someone decided to take pot shots at 
a highway sign. 

This figure of $200,000 does not 
include cost of removal of trash and 
garbage from highways and right of 
way, repairs to roadside parks and 
turnouts, and other miscellaneous 
highway property. Separate account 
books are not kept for this kind of 
maintenance work, but it undoubtedly 
runs into thousands every year also. 

What makes people do it? Nobody 
knows. Psychologists have advanced 
allsorts of high-toned theories to ex- 
plainthis destructive urge, but it still 
goes on. It'sthesame thing that made 
GIs in Europe during the last war 
deface everything with ''Kilroy was 
here, "' 


ety 


NUECES RIVER CROSSING 


M.B. Hodges, District Engineer 
District 22 


This crossing of the Nueces River on F.M. 394 in Zavala County has 


recently been widened and the alignment improved. In the "after" picture 
it was rather unfortunate some of the trap rock used in striping was still 
on the pavement at the time the picture was taken and detracts somewhat 


from the improvement. 


Before 


After 


aawrs 


PILOT LINE 


M.B. Hodges, District Engineer 
District 22 


These pictures, taken ona Section 
of U.S. 90 west of Langtry, depict the 
placing of a pilot line prior to center 
striping after the resurfacing of this 
section of highway. 

Despite the fact that a pilot line 
costs additional money in our center 
striping operations, we feel that this 
is the most efficient and satisfactory 
method developed to date in securing 
a center stripe that will reflect the 
best workmanship in the alignment of 
the stripe. With a pilot line that is 
true to alignment there is no valid 


excuse for not securing a good center 
stripe, and that is what we have been 
securing inthe past few years with one 
exception when something happened to 
the machine and the operator did not 
stop and ‘make “the necessary re- 
pairs. 

In these pictures you will note the 
steel wire on the pavement which is 
usedasa guide. This wire is stretched 
taut between two trucks and is 1, 000 
feet in length. The cost of this pilot 
line willvary but an average would be 
approximately $7.50 per mile. 


DISTRICT EQUIPMENT RECORDS 


H.E. Stephens, Chief District Accountant 
District 8 


On July,27,,1953,-File D-11-issued 
Accounting Information Circular No. 
8-53,.giving the districts the. author- 
ity toadjust rental rates on equipment 
within. each district. No provision 
was made for the type record to be 
kept, and it was left to the district's 
option as to whether Profit. and/or 
Loss data would be compiled. by in- 
dividual piece of equipment, by code, 
or by district-wide basis. The only 
limitation placed on the district was 
that the amount of profit on the equip- 
ment account could not exceed $15,000, 
nor a loss to exceed $10, 000. 

Upon receipt of this circular, the 
administrative personnel’ of. this 
district began giving considerable 
thought and planning as to the type of 
record we should maintain to obtain 
the results which we would be seeking, 
as it is our opinion that no record is 
worth keeping unless the results of this 
record are to bemsea. 

We have been firm believers for 
several years that preventive main- 
tenance is one of the key factors in the 
operation of equipment. We have, 
therefore, welcomed the opportunity 
to place all of our equipment on an 
individual Profit and Loss basis. With 
this in mind we began the task of 
finding a place to begin setting up an 
individual record where the accumu- 
lated total of Profit and Loss could be 
tied in monthly with the Equipment 
Account of the Status of Authorizations. 
We found that on February 25, 1953, 
our equipment account was almost 
zero, which provided the feasible place 
to begin, presuming that all equipment 
to that point had made its own way. 
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We then began searching for a 
suitable form to maintain this record 
and found that since only totals of 
expense and rental income would be 
posted monthly from IBM runs fur- 
nished by D-11, adebit-credit balance 
form would suffice. We have purchased 
the illustrated ledger forms and 
Wilson: Jones Sectional Post Binder 
No. 255-40 from Capital Printing 


Company. 


With the above form on hand, the 
monthlyIBM Tabulation of Equipment 
Expenses prepared by D-11, was 
posted by individual totals of expense, 
income and balance, beginning with 
the month of March, 1953. We then 
tabulated the total expense for that 
period of time in Authorizations 10, 
11, and15 and derived the percentage 
of indirect expense of the total equip- 
mentaccount, and charged each piece 
of equipment withits pro rata share of 
indirect expense by multiplying the 
percentage times the total amount of 
expense each piece of equipment had 
incurred. “This -enabled us> to sri 
total of the equipment ledger and 
balance with the equipment account in 
the.district) ledgers, |= By themes 
September 1 had arrived, we had 
actually established a trend on each 
unit. After these records. were 
balancedfor the month of August, the 
Senior Maintenance Superintendent, 
Senior Equipment Supervisor, and 
Chief District Accountant held a 
conference wherein the record of each ° 
piece of equipment was examined and 
the rate either raised or lowered. 
Since there seemed to be a need for 
holding a reserve for repairs, tires, 


and batteries, it was desired thata 
formula should be set to govern this 
reserve and also provide for a 
nominal loss. 

By analyzing several pieces of 
equipment we found that a reserve of 
-10 per cent of the original cost, and 
the same allowance for loss, would be 
in order across the board for every 
Piecev Om eQuipimMententiererOres;) the 
original cost of each unit is shown on 
the ledger sheet for ready reference in 
determining the reserve. The amount 
of rate change was based on the Equip- 
ment Supervisor's knowledge of the 
type of work the equipment was per- 
forming. In other words, two pieces 
of the same make and year model of 
equipment were subject to extreme 
variations inrate due to the individual 
type of work being performed. After 
all rates had been examined and 
adjustments made, a tabulation and 
financial statement showing the 
equipment number, financial status, 
oldrate, andnew rate assigned, were 
mailed to each supervisor and a 
duplicate of all statements was given 
to the Equipment Supervisor with the 
triplicate being filed in the District 
Office for future reference. In most 
cases the Maintenance Foremen and 
Resident Engineers study this report 


diligently and discuss the financial 
condition withthe individual operator. 
The Equipment Supervisor in turn 
uses these statements religiously 
along with a copy of the monthly 
equipment rental payrolland a copy of 
the fuel consumption report (furnished 
him monthly by the District Office) 
utilizing the maximum ability of each 
unit. The above method of studying 
rate andthe preparing of the financial 
statement is done every 90 days. 

On the face of this type of operation 
it would seem that this would be a very 
elaborate system, but as previously 
stated, we feel that no type of record 
is too elaborate if there is a need for 
sate, every careinl study has been 
given to the amount of man-hours 
spent in maintaining this type of 
record, and we find that a maximum 
of sixteen man-hours is consumed 
per month. Considering the many 
uses this type record has shown and 
the purposes itis serving, we feel that 
it places us in a better position to 
analyzes and Ulilizesour sigh—priced 
equipment to the maximum. 


By using wtimescfor this ~ project 


toward the latter part of the month, 
which would ordinarily be slack time, 
no sacrifice has been made to produce 
the results we are looking for. 
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Dodge Dump Truck 
1 DATE 


ADDRESS Location- Howard Co., McComb 
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a Secondary Roads 


Marshall Formby, Member 


Texas Highway Commission 


I would like to justify my appear- 
ance on this program today. In the 
Mice plaCewmleGecelyeQmiiy «college 
education in the school of law. I 
practice some law, operate radio 
stations, andI have been in the news- 
paper business. All of these factors 
certainly qualify me as an expert in 
highway engineering. I would like to 
mention incidentally that as one of 
three Highway Commissioners in the 
State of Texas, I am quite interested 
in the development of highways, not 
only in Texas but throughout the entire 
country. Having been a county judge 
in Texas at one time, I am quite in- 
terested in the subject that has been 
assigned to me relative to Secondary 
Roads. Wecallthese Farm-to- Market 
or Ranch-to-Market Roads in our 
state, but regardless of the name, I 


am sure they are the same everywhere. 


When the Farm-to-Market Road 
Program was started in Texas at the 
close of World War II, a policy was 
established by the then existent High- 
way Commissionthat every road built 
of the farm-to-market type by the 
Highway Department would be a two- 
lane, dustless, all-weather road. The 
Department started out by trying to 
get as many miles as it could for the 
money expended, building some of 
these roads with a 16-foot asphalt 
surface and very light base courses. 
As these roads were connected traffic 
developed onthem somewhat in excess 
of the predictions that had been made 
by our Highway Planning Survey. For 
this reason it has been necessary to 
strengthen the base and widen the 
asphalt surface on many of these 
roads. Because of this, the Highway 
Commission of Texas recently adopted 
a policy that no future farm-to-market 
road would be built with a surface less 
than twenty feet wide. I think this 
position of the Commission almost 
betrays the opinion that I will later 


express relative to the relaxation of 
Specification requirements for sec~ 
ondary roads. 

I have talked, or rather listened 
tO, OU. engineéers,on the ssublect@or 
standards for secondary or farm-to- 
market roads. They have convinced 
me that the standards of design as 
approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and adopted 
by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads are certainly broad enough to 
cover any type of construction that 
mightbe,chosen by any state. .In fact, 
in Texas, we adopted our own standards 
of design that are somewhat higher 
than could be adopted under the 
Federal requirements. It is for this 
reason | sincerely feel that some of 
the criticism leveledin the past at the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
for high design standards certainly 
wasinotdeserved..¢l alsomeelthatmtne 
traveling public wants a_ two-lane, 
dustless road of adequate width and 
they are going to get it one way or the 
OBE welt SSComisa to, smeietbaty State 
highway departments should anticipate 
this and rather than having to go back 
and. rebuild- and reconstruct these 
secondary roads every few years, 
they should build them reasonably well 
whens theysiirsteconsiruct, them....D0 
not misunderstand me. I think the 
cost must be held within due bounds 
in order that the maximum traffic 
service may be rendered to rural 
areas at a minimum cost. 

One major factor upon which we 
rely in the development of low cost 
roads in our state is maintenance 
costs. While no one purposely cuts 
the designtoothin, should a weakness 
develop, wedo have assurance of im- 
mediate corrective measures through 
maintenance. As one engineer has 
stated, ifwe never have a failure, we 
will never know how much we have 
wasted through over design. 


* Talk delivered to the Western Association of State High- 
way Officials in Sun Valley, Idaho, on September 17. 
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Iwould like to go into a few details. 
at this point onhow our low cost roads 
are developedin Texas. These facts, 
although not of my personal knowledge, 
are known to our engineers andIbe- 
lieve haveaplace in my speech. It is 
my information that our road building 
formulae are largelyempirical. They 
have been developed througha process 
of removing specification tolerances 
as dictated by research, use, and the 
testoftime. Wecanalso measure the 
degree of inferiority of imperfect 
materials against the higher cost of 
less available but more Suitable ones. 
This method will establish the best 
and safest means of reducing cost 
through this source. To elaborate, 
the pavements onour secondary roads 
are constructed preponderantly of 
local materials such as gravel, iron 
ore, etc. The relative cost of these 
materials on the road is directly 
proportionate to the cost of processing 
andlengthofhaul. Ifused with admix, 
the cost of the imported material would 
also be added. Therefore, if a local 
materialis available that is somewhat 
deficient in quality as determined 
by laboratory testing designed for 
highway standards (and if no better 
materialis competitive) our engineers 
do try to find ways or means for its 
use. Perhaps it can be reinforced by 
constructing a subbase of good soils 
found along the road at little extra 
cost through selection during earth- 
moving operations. Also, we may 
find that the material has been used 
by the county or by a city previously, 
in which event the test of traffic may 
show the specification deficiency to be 
minor. Inanycase, the material must 
be used if atall possible under relaxed 
construction specifications to main- 
tain the low cost figure. 

‘ Then the engineer may consider the 
relative cost of road stability obtained 
from artificial compaction methods 
through the use of added water, layer 
construction, blade mixing, and 
rolling. Onour secondary roads, the 
initial cost being low, repairs should 
not prove expensive and most certainly 
traffic interruptions would be less 
serious in proportion to the lesser 
traffic volumes. Therefore, this 
embankment compaction factor offers 
another opportunity for relaxing 
construction specifications in favor of 
reduced initial cost without sacrificing 
quality. 

Another item for consideration 
may be given the general title of 
=e 


"low-water'' construction. This one 
item in our state has possibly dis- 
turbed more set opinions among our 
engineers than any of the others. 
Consequently, a survey was made to 
getthefacts. Wefound that high water 
at low-water bridge sites seldom 
affected the bridge structure proper. 
The loss was found to be in the 
approach embankment and _ usually 
proved minor. Our structure losses 
have occurred more frequently in 
locations where we considered that 
a high-water bridge had been con- 
structed, but unprecedented rains 
provedthemto be otherwise. There- 
fore, froma purely economic point of 
view, low-water structures designed 
as such have proved sound. In Texas 
we have found a term that removes 
some of the harshness of "low-water" 
or ''semi-low-water" phrasing. We 
design for a two, five, ten, twenty- 
five, or fifty year floodfrequency. The 
cost iS proportionate, and the con- 
struction specifications have yielded 
accordingly again without sacrificing 
efficiency. 

Our engineers have advised me that 
under the new regulations inthe recent 
Federal Aid Act, we could probably 
drop our design standards even below 
those which have been in practice since 
the close of the war. I frankly think 
this would be a sad mistake and would 
set us back twenty-five years in road 
construction. It is the responsibility 
of every state highway department to 
try tokeep these standards as high as 
possible. I fully realize that many 
states do not operate their secondary 
construction as we do in Texas, and 
consequent:iy they must deal with the 
county governments on every project 
design. I believe, however, that the 
states should exercise the rights of 
leadership. They should try in every 
way , possible to discourage the 
counties from dropping standards too 
low in order to accomplish more ina 
given year. Todoso means excessive 
reconstruction and higher than normal 
maintenance costs. 

I have discussed here only a few 
of several ways by which costs on 
farm-to-market roads can be reduced 
without impairing the quality of the 
road itself. To return to the subject 
of this discussion, I am definitely of 
the opinion that while it is possible to 
hold costs down in some respects, 
construction specifications and design 
standards must not be relaxed for 
low-cost secondary road projects. 


Clieaninge Silted Culwerts 


T.R. Karber, Senior Maintenance Foreman 


District 24 


Insome areas of District 24, where 
our highways are located through sand 
dune country, keeping our small box 
culverts open is a continuous mainte- 
nance problem. Many are 4 by 2 foot 
or 3 by 3 foot culverts which we have 
cleanedbyhandinthepast. It usually 
required two days for a crew of four 
men to clean one culvert. 

We recently had our shop construct 
-asmallscraper out of old sign blanks 
24 inches wide by 24 inches in length 
and 7 1/2 inches deep, to work in these 
smallboxes. Usingfour menwith this 


scraper we now cleanaculvert intnree 
to four hours. 
If the culvert is not completely 


Silted four by two foot culvert. 


filled, 
box and the scraper is dragged through 
the barrel and loaded by pulling it with 
atwo-ton truck. 
empty with a three-fourths-ton pick- 
up. The tow bar on the scraper has 
been adjusted so that it loads itself 
inside the culvert. 
is fenced or if for any other reason 
we cannot get our truck or pickup 
beyond the right-of-way line, we place 
two snatch blocks and back the trucks 
in the road ditch. 


mouth of the box where 
loaded with a front end loader if 
necessary. 


a cable is worked through the 


Itis then pulled back 


If the right-of-way 


The sand is dumped near the 


it can be 


Working one-fourth-inch cable through box. 
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Starting scraper at box inlet using 
snatch block. 


Loaded scraper at box outlet. 


Truck pulling scraper through box. 


View of scraper (man in culvert to 
show relative height only). 
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O.F. Garrett, Senior Maintenance Foreman 
District 24 


Trees are not usually associated 
with the desert. However that may 
be, District 24is constantly removing 
trees from the roadsides in the irri- 
gated valley each: ‘side of El Paso. 
Many of these trees are as much as 
70 years old. Age, winds, . and 
accidents are taking their toll of these 
large trees along our valley highways. 
During the past five years, some 
2,000 of these trees have been 
removed efficiently and _ without 
accident. Such an operation calls for 
trained personnel, alert operations, 
and sturdy equipment. At the present 
time we now have approximately 1, 000 
trees marked to be removed. 

The equipment required for this 
operation includes one truck with boom 
and winch, one power chain saw, 
plenty of barricades, one or two dump 
trucks to haul off debris, and usually 
a brush chipper to make mulch of the 


smaller limbs and twigs. 
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The tree is notched at the cut | Note that the winch line is attached to the tree.. 
to guide fall. 


e Two men use the power chain saw 
to make the cut. : 


Down she goes — traffic is stopped for this 


operation. 


Lifting a sizable trunk piece and @ 
loading into dump truck. 


‘ 


tne tree out of the traffic lanes. 


All clear and working on next tree. 
Total elapsed time — 30 to 40 minutes. 


After hearing via the grapevine of an unusual employee in the Fort Worth District, 
who has been with the Department for 13 years we decided that an interview with the 
gentleman might prove of interest to our readers. Since it was impossible for us to make 
the trip to Fort Worth to talk with the employee, a questionnaire was sent to the District 
office. The following is the reply we received from W. W. Finley, District Engineer. 


As requested in your letter of May 
21, 1954, we have accumulated certain 
information in regard to the above 
employee and are tabulating it in the 
order of the list attached to. your 
letter. 7 


1. What kind of dog is he ? 


Lightnin' is obviously pure-bred 
"indiscriminate. '' Like the man who 
tasted a sample of whisky from a 
barrel and commented that he found 
a faint trace of leather and iron, and 
uponemptying the barrel found a shoe 
nail in the barrel, we detec faint 
trace of fox terrier. : 


2. Where did he come from? 


Unknown. Lightnin’ came to the 
District Office in the early spring of 
1941, as a small bedraggled pup. In 
return for food and drink he imme- 
diately adopted us and has been content 
with this as his permanent home Since. 


3. Any interesting incidents concerning 
his duties in the shop other than his 
ten-year award ? 


Several years ago while guarding 
the District Shop he was run over by 
an ice truck and has had a vociferous 
antipathy toward all ice trucks and 
ice truck drivers since. Whereas 
before the presentation of the ten-year 
SErvice ping Veta Hae NOLrntOn. hie 
Lightnin' contented himself with 
Supervising the shop and grounds, 
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apparently sensing Some important 
change, after the presentation he 
assumed the responsibility of in- 
specting the interior of the District 
Office. Heregularly did this at least 
once a day for many months. One of 
the office employees mistakenly gave 
him a tidbit one day at noon, and now 
he expects something each day and 
wellknows the location of the lunches 
brought by the District Office person- 
nel. Immediately after the District 
Office was air conditioned recently 
he adopted the middle of the lobby 
floor as the appropriate place for an 
afternoon siesta. 


4. What are his "duties?" 


Lightnin's duties are self-imposed 
and consist of guarding the District 
grounds day and night; giving the alarm 
whena Strange person or truck enters 
the grounds; keeping all cats and dogs 
off the grounds except his girl friend, 
a Dalmatian who lives next door at the 
Texas Electric Service Compan 


5. To whom does he belong ? 


Lightnin' belongs to all the ploy- 
ees of District2, but especially to the 
personnel of the shop. He demon- 
strates more affection for J. H. 
Dilleshaw, our Equipment Supervisor, 
than anyone else. He owns the candy 
concession in the District Shop which 
pays for his food, doctor bills, and 
hospitalbills. Hehas some $60 in his 
bank account at present. 


LIGHTNI : i : 
Watcha e [eXxas 
Highway oe Fit Worth, 
WAS RECENTLY 


AWARDED THE JO-YEAR 
GERVICE PiNw 


“THIS IS COMPARABLE 
To 30 YEARS OF 


SERVICE FoR A MAN 


Ree 


Lightnin', thirteen years old and 
battle scarred. 


Strange As It: Seems 


A stranger, held for investigation. Every hour, on the hour. 
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6. Has he ever gone AWOL or been 


reprimanded for carelessness in line. 


of duty ? 


Lightnin' has been AWOL m 
times and on several occasions car 
back so badly chewed up we could 
hardly recognize him and did not have 
the heart to reprimand him. On one 
occasion his injuries required him to 
spend fifteen days in the hospital, and 
having spent several sessions in the 
hospital the doctors and attendants 
know him and he gets a special rate 
because of his numerous visits. 
Possibly because as he gets older he 
is becoming wiser, his visits to the 
hospital have been further apart. 
Typicalof other old road hands, he is 


happy to stay home and let the younger 


..generation do the running around. 


7. \s he ambitious and does he have a 
desire to get ahead in his profession ? 


Iwould say at present that Lightnin' 
is Satisfiedto rest on his laurels, but 
asa younger guardian he was not only 
ambitious butalso energetic, working 
long hours day and night. 


8. Does he have a family ? 


We know of approximately 32 chil- 
dren and by masterly deduction we 
assume that he now must have great- 
great grandchildren. 


a ~ A GOOD EXAMPLE 
: OF CrIANNELIZATION 


Submitted by M.B. Hodges, District Engineer ; 
District 22 


These pictures were made on U.S. 83 in Uvalde County. 


Before 


Before 


After 


Before 


After 
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USES OF SALVAGED STEEL PLATE 


M.B. Hodges, District Engineer 
District 22 


A recent project on U.S. 90 in 
Kinney County consisted of the>re- 
moval of a cenizo hedge along the 
embankments to the approach to the 
overpass some two miles west of 
Cline, and replacement with a steel 
plate: guard fence. This hedge had 
been in place for some fifteen or 
sixteen years, but due to the continued 
drought and also the possibility of old 
age the plants started dying in 1952 
despite all efforts on our part to keep 
them alive by constant watering. As 
a result they did not present a very 
pleasing effect to the public, nor have 
the hedges ever been considered as a 
safeguard to traffic. 

On our 1951 State, or Betterment, 
Program the majority of the work 
consisted of the extension and widening 
of many structures, small and large, 
on State Highway 85 east of Carrizo 
Springsand U.S. 277 west of Carrizo 
Springs to Eagle Pass. Anappreciable 
number of the structures had our 


Before removal of hedge. 


SR 


usual installation of steel plate guard 
fence as channelization to the narrow 
structures. After completion of the 
widening of the structures, the steel 
plate was removed and stocked on the 
warehouse Site in Carrizo Springs for 
future use. 

In view of the rather unpleasing 
appearance at the overpass, we re- 
quested and secured approval of the 
withdrawal of the sum of $7,500 from 
our Special Job Contingent Fund to 
replace the hedges with the salvaged 
steel plate. guard fence. This project 
was completed on April 13, 1954, at 
a total cost of $6, 069. 43. 

Involved in the project was the 
removal of the cenizo ata total cost 
of $245.26, the placing of 378 cubic 
yards of suitable base material on the 
shoulders prior to the placing of the 
fence at a cost of $715.48 and the 
9,975 linear feet of salvaged guard 
fence was installed at a cost of 


$5, 096.02, or $0. 838 per linear foot. 


After removal and installation of guard fence. 


To determine the correct rental 
rates touse on our various classes of 
equipment, we have been keeping cost 
records by six-month periods because 
no single month will reflect a true 


EQUIPMENT > 


expense inorder to cover the overhead 
items. 

Each individual piece of equipment 
is checked and any piece showing 
usuSually high expense is further 


H.L. Niemeier, Chief District Accountant 
District 24 


operating cost. There might bea heavy 
repair jobora new Set of tires issued 
which would in that particular month 
cause the expense to be unusually high. 

For keeping cost records, we are 
usinga sixteen-column pad. On this, 
we post the equipment tabulation 
received from File D-11. This posting 
takes one clerk approximately one 
hour each month for 260 pieces of 
equipment. 

Equipment costs are separated by 
classes and no individual rates are 
set unless there is some unusual 
condition in which the cost will be 
higher due to working conditions. 

After each six-month period the 
totals are tabulated, and each group 
is expected to show a rental of not 
less than 120 per cent of the direct 


anaiyZeds and. the sresults are -given 
the Equipment Supervisor to study 
the cause. 

In making this analysis, we found 
that many times the hours worked by 
equipment on an hourly rate are not 
being reported by supervisors, and 
in several cases the Equipment Su- 
pervisor has found some repairs 
necessary ontrucks, etc. which caused 
excessive use of fuel or tire wear. 

Since we have been keeping this 
record, the largest loss shown in 
Authorization 2 amounted to $5, 400. 
It now shows a profit of $3, 400 as of 
May 31 by making only very slight 
increases inrates on those classes of 
equipment showing a rental of less 
than 120 per cent at the end of a six- 
month period. 
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H.L. Arno, Director of Personnel 


District / 
District Headquarters, San Angelo: T.J. Kelly, District Engineer, 
accepted retirement August 31, 1954, to become associated with the 
Highway Research Center at Texas A&M College. 


DISTPICt ek 
County « Residency;: Colorado: City: erate: R. Rea, Senior Resident 
er eae resigned aly. 25, (1954, ; | 


CéimteResidency, Péiorade City: -B. R. Wilkinson, da ppoidted ad < Senior 
Resident Engineer August 17, 1954. 


District 9 siw vhs etative. ta) 
County Residency, Gatesville: Paul T. Hensler changed from Resident 
Engineer to Senior Resident Engineer August 1,. 1954. | 


County Residency, Waco: James B. Fincher changed from Resident 
Engineer to Senior Resident Engineer August 4 1954. 


County Residency, Waco: James P. Wedhather aneeeen from Re 
Engineer to Senior Resident Engineer August 1, 1954. 


District Headquarters, Waco: J.H. Aiken, District Construction Engi- 
neer changed to Assistant District Engineer September 1, 1954. 


District Headquarters, Waco, to :District:7, District Headquarters, San 
Angelo: J.A. Snell, Assistant District Engineer, transferred as District 
Engineer september 1,:-1954, 


District 10 
County Residency, Athens, to Road Design Division, Austin: Burette H. 
Balfour, Senior Resident Engineer, transferred as Senior Designing 
Engineer September 1, 1954. 


District 14 
Expressway, Austin: R.H. Fincher, Expressway Engineer, accepted 
retirement August 31, 1954. 


Expressway, Austin: Travis A. Long changed from Senior Resident 
Engineer to Expressway Engineer September 1, 1954. 


pAstrict 18 
Expressway, Dallas: Douglas A. Nettleton changed from Supervising 
Urban Engineer to Supervising Designing Engineer September 1, 19954. 


District 25 
County Residency, Clarendon, to District 4, County Residency, Hereford: 
W.V. York, Senior Resident Engineer, transferred September 1, 1954. 


Road Design Division 


R.E: Killmer, Principal Engineer Consultant headquartered in Dallas, 
on modified service, retired July 31, 1954. 


oor 


In the first article of this series on the Materials and 
Tests Laboratory at Camp Hubbard, we discussed the 
methods and procedures used in testing samples sent in to 
the Asphaltand Chemical Section of the laboratory. This 
month the work carriedon by the Cement Testing Section 
will be considered. 


Ever since man first started to 
build himself houses he has searched 
for an agent that would bind stones 
together into a strong weather-tight 
material. Earlycultures such as the 
Assyrian and Babylonian used clay, 
the Egyptians and Greeks developed a 
mortar of lime and gypsum, and the 
Romans devised a cement that pro- 
duced structures of remarkable 
durability. Portions of some of the 
buildings the Romans erected are still 
standing. 

With the decline of the, -Roman 
empire the art of cement making was 
lost, and it was after the Dark Ages 
before experiments with mortar were 
begun again. However, it was not 
until 1824 thata bricklayer and mason 
in England named Joseph Aspdin took 
out a patent on a hydraulic cement. 
He named his product "portland" 
cement because it resembled in color 
the stone quarried on the Isle of Port- 
landoffthe British coast. This name 
is Sstilljinm use today ator: the product 
which Aspdin patented, and about 98 
per cent of the cement produced in the 
United States is portland. 


Soe 


Aspdin manufactured his product by 
carefully mixing portions of limestone 
andclay, pulverizing them, and burn- 
ing the mixture into clinker which was 
then ground into finished cement. This 
finished product is a predetermined 
and carefully proportioned chemical 
combination of lime, silica, iron oxide, 
and alumina. 

In his day Aspdin burned his raw 
materials in his kitchen stove, and 
for many years small kilns that 
resembled baking ovens were used to 
fire the limestone and clay. Today, 
however, to produce the vast quantities 
of cement used in the United States, 
huge rotary kilns are used. These 
kilns are frequently as much as twelve 
feet in diameter and longer in many 
instances than the height of a 40-story 
building. 

Because of its versatility and 
durability cement has long been a 
popular construction material for 
highwayuse. In1952-1953, the Texas 
Highway Department used 1, 099, 639 
barrels of cement in new construction 
work let by contract, and will use at 
least as much during the current year. 


In order to be sure that this quan- 
tity of material meets its standards 
and specifications, the -Highway 
Departinenuiwsamples Cveryycar Or 
Patt OllCar as /llearrives dtad Ob ss ile. 
The,Cement Testing: Section of the 
Materials and Tests Laboratory at 
Camp Hubbard runs the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
standardtests on each sample. Each 
car of cement is Sampled by the 
CLesldenteengineer Or ins -represent— 
Sti VGmed tertiles line wit. rattiVvesom ON ara 
project. Cement produced in Texas 
canbe usedona project before testing 
because the producing plants guaran- 
tee their product to the contractors. 
The reliability of their product and 
the fine service record of the plants 
producing cement in Texas enables the 
Department to accept their cement 
without previous testing. 

The Highway Department in its 
normal construction work, uses three 
typesmol Cements iLype obo ioriuse in 
general concrete construction; Type 
IA, whichis an air-entraining cement; 
and Type III, a high early strength 
peoducts. There sare iio ‘essential 
differences in the end uses of these 


on portland cement. 


three types. It is up to the engineer 
on a project to decide which type will 
be used. 

When the gallon-sized cans of 
cement arrive in the laboratory, each 
one is givena number. Careful data 
is kept on the plant producing it, the 
county where it is to be used, and the 
job or project where the batch was 
delivered. Allsamples are put through 
a shaker-sSieve apparatus to remove 
any lumps or foreign material and to 
insure the uniformity of the specimen. 

The tests runinthe Cement Section 
are for physical requirements only 
and determine whether the individual 
samples will meet the specifications 


for fineness, soundness, time of 
setting, compressive strength, and 
tensile » strengthye Occasionallywra 


complete chemical analysis may be 
run on a producer's cement for 
investigational purposes. When these 
are requested, the tests are run by the 
Chemical Section of the laboratories. 

The first testrun on all samples is 
the Normal Consistency Test, used to 
determine the correct amount of water 
to obtain the initial and final setting 
time of the cement and also to deter- 
mine the correct amount of water to 
usesin testing’ the tensile strensth: 
Exactly 500 grams of cement sample 
are used, mixed with a measured 
amount of water, and kneaded into a 
paste, which is formed very exactly 
into a ring mold. The consistency of 
the paste is then measured in an 
instrument called a Vicat apparatus 
which measures’ the distance in 
millimeters that a small rod will 
penetrate the paste. The sample of 
cement is considered to be of normal 
consistency when the rod settles to a 
point 10 millimeters below the original 
surface in 30 seconds after being 
released. Sometimes it is necessary 
to make up several pastes before the 
proper consistency is reached. This 
test is an aid in determining the 
correct amount of water to use in the 
mortar mix. 

The Normal Consistency Testis not 
an’ “examination “of “the physical 
properties of the cement in itself, but 
is simply used to determine the amount 
of water to be mixed with a given Sam- 
ple to achieve a proper consistency 
in preparing specimens for the usual 
laboratory tests. 

The Vicat apparatus can also be 
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Howard Stark mixing one to three 
mortar for briquette tensile strength 
on portland cement. 


used to determine the time of setting 
of a specimen, or as an alternate 
method, the Gillmore needle test can 
be used to indicate how long it will 
take a cement sample to reach an 
initialand a final set under predeter- 
mined conditions. 

In the Gillmore needle method of 
determining... «setting isstinies; test 
Specimens are prepared by molding 
cement paste ona flat, clean glass 
plate into pats about three inches in 
diameter and one-half inch in thick- 
nessat the center, with a flat top and 
tapering to a thin edge. These pats 
are storedin ahumidity and tempera- 
ture controlled cabinet until tested. 
In determining the time of Setting, 
the Gillmore needles are held in a 
vertical position and applied lightly 
tothe surface of the pat. The cement 
is considered to have acquired its 
initial set when the pat will bear, 
without appreciable indentation, a 
needle weighted with one-fourth pound. 
A finalsethas been achieved when the 
pat will bear, without appreciable 
indentation, a needle weighted with one 
pound. The Gillmore setting time is 
considered as the elapsed time 
between the finishing of the pat and the 
time when the needle, after trials at 
several points on the pat, first fails 
to make an appreciable indentation. 
The results of this test aidin designing 
the mix in the field, and also indicate 
the setting qualities of the cement to 
the field engineer. 
aie» Ye 


Howard Stark and George Randolph shaking 


newly arrived samples through 20-mesh 
screen prior to testing. 


After the normal consistency of a 
particular sample has been deter- 
mined, it is then possible to prepare 
mortar from the sample with which 
torunthe Tensile Strength Test. The 
proportions of the standard mortar 
prepared are one part cement to three 
parts of standardsandby weight. The 
sand used is anatural silica sand from 
Ottawa, Illinois, which is gradedto 
pass a Number 20 sieve and be 
retainedon a Number 30 sieve. This 
is considered to be a poor grade of 
sand because of the uniformity in size 
of the grains; ‘and:sit (is) thepeiore 
assumed that a sample of cement which 
Shows a high tensile strength using 
this sand will record an even higher 
strength when a better grade of sand 
is used. 

After the cement, sand, and water 
have been mixed according to rigid 
specifications, the mortar is put into 
gang molds which make three bri- 
quettes ata time. Six briquettes are 
made of each sample, three for testing, 
atthe end of three days, and three for 
testing affer seven days) Im thegcasec 
of Type III, or high early strength 
cement, the briquettes are tested at 
one and three day intervals. When 
the molds have been filled, they are 
stored in a moist closet where the 
humidity is keptat least at 90 per cent 
and the temperature is held at 73. 4°F. 

At the end of 24 hours in the moist 
closet, the briquettes are removed 
carefullyfrom the molds, the sample 


number is written on each briquette 
with a marking pencil, and they are 
placed in storage tanks where the 
water is kept ata constant temperature 
until they reach the required age for 
testing. Normal portland cement and 
air-entrained samples are taken from 
the water bathat the end of three days 
and tested. The tensile strength 
testing machine is so calibrated that 
it applies a load of 600 pounds per 
Square inch per minute, and the bri- 
quettes used are constructed in such 
away thatattheir center they measure 
exactly one square inch. 

In the case of normal portland 
cement, it must be able, at the end of 
one day in moist air and two days in 
water, towithstanda minimum pull of 
150 pounds per square inch. At the 
end of one day in moist air and six 
days in water, it must withstand a 
pull of 275 pounds per square inch 
before breaking. The Type III cement, 
or high early strength, must standa 
load of 275 pounds at the end of one 
day in moist air, and a load of 375 
pounds at the end of one day in moist 
air and two days in water. 

A thirdtest, used to determine the 
soundness of portland cement, is the 
Autoclave Expansion Test. The auto- 
claveisa high-pressure steam boiler 
equipped with an automatic pressure 
control and a safety valve. The 
capacity of the heating unit must be 
such that with a maximum load the 


Bes Hee ON 


pressure of the saturated steam in the 
autoclave may be raised to a gauge 
pressure of 295 pounds per square 
inchinone hour or a little over. This 
test is of value to the field engineer 
because it will indicate whether a 
Sivenmcement, Can. be,. expected «to 
perform normally, and will give a 
possible indication of the life of a 
pavement or structure. 

A normal consistency paste of 
neatcementis molded into specimens 
one by one by ten inches, and stored 
in the moist closet for a period of 24 
hours. After this time they are placed 
in a rack in the autoclave so that all 
four sides will be exposed to the 
saturated steam. The pressure is then 
maintained at 295 plus or minus 10 psi 
for a period of three hours, after 
which the bars are cooledfor one hour 
in the autoclave, placed in water at 
194°F, and cooled down to 73. 4° in 
fifteen minutes. After drying, the bars 
are measured and the difference in 
length before and after autoclaving is 
calculated to the nearest 0.01per cent 
ofthe gaugelength. This difference in 
length is the autoclave expansion of 
the cement. 

When a project for concrete pave- 
ment is lettocontract, various cement 
companies will send pilot samples of 
their products to the field to be tested 
fons usey,on» the project. Highway 


Department specifications state that 
all succeeding deliveries of cement 


Sid Townsley placing tensile strength mortar 
briquette in water storage tank for three-day 
tests. 


ple during specific surface determination 
on Wagner Turbidimeter. 
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must come within plus or minus 100 
Square centimeters per gram of the 
pilot sample. Various tests, including 
beam strength, are run in the field 
onthese samples to determine whether 
they meet the minimum Specifications. 
When’‘a cement is received on the job 
site, samples are sent in to the 
laboratory at Camp Hubbard where 
they are tested for fineness. Each 
successive delivery to the job is then 
tested by the Cement Section to be sure 
that the cement meets Department 
specifications for fineness, inaddition 
to passing the routine tests run on all 
cement samples. | 
Samples are tested for fineness in 
the Wagner ‘Turbidimeter. This 
apparatus consists essentially of a 
source of light of constant intensity, 
adjusted so that approximately 
parallel rays of light pass through a 
suspension of the cement to be tested 
and strike the sensitive plate of a 
photoelectric™ “cell "Phe current 
generated by the cellis measured with 
a microammeter and the indicated 
reading is a measure of the turbidity 
of the suspension. This turbidity is 
used as a means to measure the 
surface area of the cement particles 


suspended in the solution. 

The cement sampleis mixed with a 
given quantity of kerosene and placed 
in the settling tank of the turbidimeter. 
Kerosene is uSed in this test because 
it will not react with the cement and 
will hold the particles in suspension. 
Before being placed in the path of the 
light beam the tank is agitated to insure 
uniformity of the suspension. Suc- 
cessive readings are taken on the 
microammeter, and from these it is 
possible to calculate mathematically 
the size of the particles in Suspension. 
As the particles of cement settle out 
itis readily seen that more and more 
light will pass through the suspension 
and strike the photoelectric cell. Thus, 
the finer the particles in Suspension, 
the lower will be the reading in 
microamperes. The results of this 
test are calculated in square centi- 
meters per gram. 

When any samples of Type IA, or 
air-entrained cement, come into the 
laboratory for testing, a special test 
for compressive strength is run. 
Air-entrained concrete, which is one 
of the newest developments in the 
cementand concrete industries, con- 
tains billions of microscopic air cells 


Jimmy Clark at tensile strength breaking machine. 
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Sid Townsley loading autoclave testing apparatus used to determine 


soundness of cement mortar bars. 


per cubicfoot. TFheserelieve internal 
pressure onthe concrete by providing 
hinyechambers for the expansion of 
water when it freezes. 
portland cement is made by grinding 


~smallamounts of soap-like resinous or | 


fatty materials with normal cement 
clinker. The use of these air-entrain- 
ing agents results in concrete which: 
(1) is highly resistant to severe frost 
actionandcycles of wetting and drying 
or freezing and thawing; (2) has a high 
immunity to the surface scaling caused 
by excessive amounts of chemicals 
used to melt pavement ice; and (3) has 
a remarkably high degree of work- 
ability and durability. 

To test,this material for com- 
pressive strength, a preliminary 
determination of flow test is run to 
ascertainthe correct amount of water 
to use in preparing cubes for testing. 
Given quantities of cement, graded 
Ottawa sand, and water are mixed into 
a mortar and placed in a conical mold 
centered on a circular flow table, 
calibrated from the center to the outer 
edge. As soonas the mold is removed 
fromthe mortar, the table is dropped 
through a height of one-half inch 25 
times in 15 seconds. The.flow is 
the resulting increase in average 


Air-entrained | 


two days 


diameter of the mortar mass, meas- 
ured on at least four diameters at 
approximately equidistant intervals, 
and then expressed as a percentage of 
the original diameter. When the 
desired flow is obtained, the mortar 
is quickly placed into molds which 
form it into cubes two inches square. 
These cubes are then carefully aged 
in the water bath for testing at three 
and seven days. | 

To pass the compressive strength 
test, the cubes must be able to with- 
stand a pressure of 750 pounds per 
square inch at the end of one day in 
moist air and two days in water, and 
1,500 pounds per square inch at the 
end of one day in moist air and six 
days in water. 

When requested by the districts, 
the Cement Section also runs com- 
parison tests on sands or water sent 
in from the field. A sample mortar 
is preparedusing Type III cement and 
tested after one day in moist air and 
in water, using a similar 
mortar prepared witha 20 to 30 graded 
Ottawasandasa control. After these 
samples have been tested, the 
laboratory canthenadvise the district 
as towhether or not the sand or water 
is suitable for use in making concrete. 
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“Comment Grom the Traveling Public” 
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. . . [very rhuch like your roads in Texas. You're doing a wonderful job. 
Ithought we were doing well in Minnesota, but I must say I far prefer your 
designs at intersections rather than our owntype. Yours are very much 
easier to travel and very much safer. 


Louis K. Hogan 
Mexico City College 
Mexico, D.F. 


. In1953 we made a trip through Texas and were given a beautiful map 
of Texas. 

The other evening some friends of ours brought some friends of theirs 
toseeus. Weshowedthem the beautiful map, and when they had goneandI 
was putting all our maps away we discovered our Texas map was missing. 
It was our first vacation in 32 years so you see we treasured all these 
things. We are getting way up in years and may never be able to take 
another trip. 

I gotin touch with our friends the next day and they said their friends 
had already left for Texas. 

Will you kindly send us one of these beautiful pictorial maps of Texas to 
keep with our souvenirs. . 


Mrs. R.B. Mader 
Los Angeles, California 


. . . Thisis toapologize for my husband throwing a box of trash out beside 
the road. I thought he was going to burn it as he usually does. He was on 
his way to Fort Worth and did not find the sign to the dumping ground. He 
should have at. least put it over a fence which was a wooded pasture I am 
sure. If it is still there when we return in about ten days, will pick it up. 
I've been admiring the nich clean highways in East Texas. We lived there 
years when they were not so nice. 
This won't happen again. I'll find the right place next time. 


Signed 


~a he 


. . . I want to acknowledge most gratefully the receipt of your folder con- 
taining various maps, brochures, and a complete travel route information 
and distance chart which your Information and Statistics Division so gra- 
ciously prepared for our trip to the Smoky Mountains. 

We were astonished and amazed when we learned about the wonderful 


service which your office staff so courteously renders to the traveling pub- 


ib vom 

To me, as one who was born and reared in Central Europe, it almost 
seems unbelievable thata department of the government could be so vitally 
interestedinthe welfare and comfort of the individual citizen as to provide 
for him such valuable information and service without charge. 

Nowhere else inall the world but in the U.S. A. is such generosity and 
genuine benevolence from the government for the common everyday people 
possible. 

I am happy for this opportunity to express my Sincere thanks to your 
Informationand Statistics Division and to whoever mapped out the route for 
our planned tour. 

With appreciative greetings and best wishes I beg to remain, 


Very Sincerely yours, 
Reinhold Maechtle 
San Antonio, Texas 


: . I'm sending this note to state how very much we appreciate your won- 
derful help in. routing us the way you did on our trip from San Antonio to 
Bremerton, Washington. We hada most pleasant trip. . 


Mrs T.E. Marsh 
Bremerton, Washington 


The card below was found tacked on a tree in the roadside park at Sterling 
Gity. 
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